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ART AND PROGRESS 



of creating the effect of a park of which 
the station building, while really the 
thing of chief importance, may appear 
to be merely an incidental. In overcom- 
ing obstacles cleverness will very often 
turn to excellent account details and 
peculiarities of site which to an untrained 
eye might seem to defy any attempt at 
rendering them beautiful; a tall cliff-like 
mass of stone which rises abruptly from the 
station grounds may be hidden beneath 
masses of growing ivy or other clinging 
vines, or a steep bank such as often occurs 
along a railroad "right of way" may either 
be planted with grass or covered with 
masses of rambling roses or with honey- 
suckle which will quickly clothe the bare 
ugliness of the banks with greenery and 
blossoms. 

Even the tiniest bit of ground may be 
made to do its part towards the beautifying 
of the station and its surroundings. Soil 
which is covered with cinders and hardened, 
perhaps, with the traffic of years, may 
have to be removed and replaced with 
more fertile soil before it will make possible 
the growing of the green lawns and trimmed 
hedges which will aid so greatly in supply- 
ing the surroundings desired. 

In laying out the grounds — large or 
small — there are a few very important 
details which deserve careful treatment. 
Walks of gravel, cinders or of some similar 
covering should be provided in all direc- 
tions that there may be no reason for the 
wearing of foot-paths across green lawns. 
Provision must of course be made for the 
carriages and motors which are used by 
arriving or departing passengers, and it is 
always wise to provide a porte cochere, 
if not the use of a much larger roof, to 
shelter vehicles awaiting trains, and also 
to make possible the entering or leaving 
such vehicles under cover. 

The part of the station given over to 
the baggage room and the freight house 
must be so planned, that trucks or wagons 
may be backed up to them without injury 
to shrubbery, grass or trees, and if there 
are switches upon which freight cars are 
apt to be transferred while being loaded 
or unloaded they may be screened from 
sight by long rows of tall growing ever- 
greens which will not interfere in the least 
with the use of the switches or with the 



vehicles which must naturally be brought 
closely to cars switched upon them. 

Telegraph poles and wires are seldom 
or never anything other than unsightly, 
and since they defy all efforts to make 
them beautiful they must usually be con- 
cealed in the interests of good taste. Such 
wires are sometimes placed under ground 
where they pass through the grounds of a 
railroad station, and when this cannot be 
done the telegraph poles and wires may 
often be hidden by a row of trees such as 
the poplar, which, owing to its form, has 
no spreading branches to injure the wires 
or to interfere with their use. 

In the planning of the grounds about a 
station care must be taken that trees, 
vines, shrubbery or accessories of any kind 
do not interfere with the view from the 
station of the railroad track in either 
direction. A station is invariably planned 
to afford a view of trains approaching 
from either side, and no disposition of 
decorative shrubbery must be permitted 
to interfere with this highly important 
feature of the station's usefulness. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE'S EXHIBITION 

The Architectural League of New York 
held its Thirteenth Annual Exhibition 
in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society during the month of February. 
The distinguishing feature of this ex- 
hibition consisted of works both in mural 
painting and sculpture purposed for the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in San Francisco. Among the mural 
painters most notably represented were 
William De Leftwich Dodge. Frank Vin- 
cent Dumond, Edward Simmons and 
Robert Reid. Their works were gay in 
color and spirit, and thus most appropriate 
for the place and purpose for which they 
were designed. A number of the works 
in sculpture which were shown are re- 
produced herewith on succeeding pages. 
Special note may be made of Robert 
Aitkin's "Fountain of the Earth," to 
which the League's medal of honor was 
awarded. This exhibition is unique in 
one particular — none of the works shown 
therein are for sale. It is invariably 
one of the most interesting of the win- 
ter's displays. 



